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&BSTPACT 

This hnsan relations progras consists of a series of 
weekly classroos discussions and activities in the fifth throngh 
seventh grades* which give each student an opportunity to: (1) 
express^ openly, opinions on natters of isportance to his; (2) 
recognize and accept the feelings and concerns he shares with his 
peers; (3) consider how his feelings and actions say affect others; 
(«) evaluate and give consideration to the way p^ers have effectively 
dealt with personal feelings and concerns sisilar to his own; (5) 
exasine and discuss decision saking in situations that involve value 
conflicts; and (6) participate with other students in the 
identification and resolution of probless that are of concern to the 
group as a whole* Explanations and exasples of these activities are 
presented. (Author/PC) 
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The Huinan iielations pro^^r ua to be discussed has been In existence 
since the 70-71 school year. The junior high orientation program 
i^ot underway oim year after the start of the Human Relations program^ 
.ne philosophy underlying the Human Relations program is similar 
to that espoused by Weinstein end Kantini in r oward Hizmanistic 
:.duciticn and Jr* Terry Borton in Roacn. Pouch, and Toach , These 
authors view the school curriculum in terms of three tiers. The first 
tier consists of the reading, computation, and writing skills that 
arc needed to develop an efficient information retrieval capability. 
The second tier stresses the developi^nt of individual creativity 
and the exploration of Interests. The third tier consists mainly 
of the consideration of commonly shared societal Issues a^d problems 
that are related to one's sense of self. This tier stresses personal 
development, mastery of Interpersonal skills « and Increasing the 
student's awareness of his concerns and opinions-as well as the 
way in which they compare with the concerns of others* 3as^ to the 
t^oal of the third tier Is the assumption that the major concerns of 
children center on$ a concern about self image; a concern about con- 
nectedness-a wish to establish a connection with society at large; and 
concern about control over one's own life-one's ability to effect 
the environment aiKl bring about change, 

The Hunan Relations pragram attempts to meet the objectives of the 
thirri tier through a series of weekly classroom dlsousslons and 
activities that give each child an opj^rtunlty toi 

(1) Openly express opinions and ideas on matters of Importance to him* 

(2) Reaof^rAzQ and accept the feelings and conceiTis he shares v^tb 
other children of his age. 



(3) Consider how his feelings and actions may effect othier people. 

(4) Evaluate and give consideration to the way peers have effectively 
dealt with personal feelings and concerns sisilar to his own* 

(3) Sxamin^^ and discuss the way in which one deals with situations 
where decisions must be made that involve conflicts between 
different social and personal values. 

(6) Participate with other students in the identification and reso- 
lutlon of pz*oblems that are of concern to the group as a whole. 

The school district within which the winter is employed consists 

of approximately 1300 students. The overall ability level of the 

c'nildren tends to follow the normal curve. Sconondcally speaking, their 

parents would fall within the lower izdddle to niddle income range. 

The wage earners are primarily in occupations that could be classified 

as skilled or semi-skilled. 

The school population (K to 12) is housed in one long building that 
has been gradually added onto over the years. The primary grades are 
in the newest section at the western end of the building. The high 
school (junior and senior) is housed in a two story structure at the 
eastern ond that is approximately 50 years old. Because of the building 
layout, the 6th gracJe ele^ntary classes at^ almost in the same geo- 
graphical area as a number of the junior and senior high classes. There 
are approximately 650 st\Kients at the elementary and high school levels. 

The Human Kelaitions program is part of the curriculum in the 5th grade 
(3 sections) /and 6th grade (4 sections). There are ai^nroximately 
20 to 25 stjidents in each section. The program runs for 10 weeks 
at each gride level. The weekly s^etings last from 40 to 60 sdnutes. 



I'hfiy are hold during the time norwaily reserved for Science ( 5th grade) 
and Social Studies (6th grade). 



The basis of the Human Relations pjrogrAm is a series of once a week, 
approximately hour -long talk sessions. The use of class discussion 
as a vehicle for the expression of student concerns is not a new idea. 
AilBaia Glasser, in his book Schools Aithout Failure , describes a 
nuri>er of discussion techniques to oe used with different types of 
social and academic problems. Stanford and Roa ^, in an article in the 
magazine People Watching, describe a nuitibor of wemporaneous class 
discussion techniques that are helpful for prowlam solving &nd in- 
creasing class cohesiveness. Uslander, Weiss, Telman, Wemick, and 
riin^ins, in the book Our Universe , describe a ja^gram for primary age 
childj»on that uses weekly meetings for the pirpose of delving into and 
dealing with the personal concerns of your*g children. Originally con- 
ceived of as a sex education program, the authors quickly became aware 
that the concept of sexuality encomi^ssed all aspects of the feelings 
of the youn?:. The September 1971 issue of the Kew York State Psycho- 
lo£;ical Services Bulletin makes reference to a Hujnan Relations 
Program in the Bay Shore Public Schools, The program consists of a 
series of weekly talk sessions at the 4th grade level on topics of 
interest to the age group. The program is unique in that the students 
conduct the sessions themselves. 

The talk session format used in oiir program was modeled after the one 
used in Bay Shore. The sessions are centered around topics provided 



by the school psychologist. Soaa of th© topics &re based on what 

are considered coiamon eonnems of ti» children in the ^th gjnd 6th 

grade. Other topics are introduced on the basis of is expressed 

by the students during the meetings. Topics discussed includes 

>:alfing rrienas Junior High School 

•jeing Afriad Gattin/; Angry 

If I Could Be a Teacher Discipline 

nrothors and Sisters Teasing 

teenagers If I Could Change Adults 

rhe sessions are conducted by a student leader whose primary function 

is to see that all who wish to speak have an opportunity to do so. 

A different student is leader each week. No child is forced to spoak. 

Simple ground rules are set up. They include* (a) wait till you are 

called on before you speak, (b) no talking about other kids in class, 

and (c) no making fun of what soa»one else has said. The grourxi rules 

are directed at protecting the personal integrity of each child and 

inaking the sessions as non-threatening as possible, 

uurin^ the sessions the school psychologist and te&cher take a fairly 

t 

passi^ role and sit outside the group, OccasionaLiy either one way 
ask a question to stimulate discussion or redirect a student if he or 
she starts to violate the ground rules. The supervisory role of the 
adults in the room is minimal, itost of the time the discussions are 
carried primarily by the students in the class. 

The Hufflan Relations program differs from the one in Bay Shore in 
that a variety of techniques, other than continuous talk sessions, 
are introduced to meet the objectives of the program. Since much of 
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the emphasis of the program is on iranvediate concerns, rola playing 
has proven to be a very effective device in increasing awareness of 
feelings, developing interpersonal skills, and exploring various 
problem solving techniques. Nanoy Bauer, in the August/September 
1970 issue of the Instructor (-Can You Teach Values?"), provides an 
excellent overview of how this technique can be used in conjunction 
with follow up discussion type activities, A similar format is 
used during the Human Relations meetings with the school psychologist 
taking a somewhat more directive role than he would have during a 
straight talk session, 

Examples of the type of situations in which role playing was found 
to be helpful includot 

Taking home a report card and discussing it with a parent. 

Stopping in after school to sea a teacher and discuss a "gripe- 
about something the teacher did in class. 

Telling your parents that you think your older brother is on drugs, 
r-oint? new in school and making friends with a strange group of kids, 
yoking up with a friend after you've had a fight. 

•ft-hat has proven paj^ticularly effective is having children play the 
part of the "inside*' pefrfon. The "inside** person is what the person 
is thinking while he is spei^ng, A nun^r of children will be 
aotin/; out a situation. Another person is chosen to stand behind 
a certain character and actually say what he is thinking while he is 
speaking. The technique provides fruitful dialogue for considering 



such questions as **How is what wo say sonidtimos different fron what 
wa think?", "vfnat makes this so?", "liow do our thoughts about others 
effect the way ud react to t'uen?**, '^How do our feelings about i^at 
otiiers r-^ be thinking effect what we do 7** 

A technique found to be useful in having students consider t'ne 
rolitive nature of values, the conflicts that frequently develop 
notwoon personal and social valuus, and the need for a personal 
decision when such a corJ'lict exists, is one based on an idea presented 
by iiarbara r:ilis Lan^ in the :<arch 1972 issue of Grade Teacher 
(•Vocisions, Decisions'*). The technique is as follows. A ^ece of 
tajTe is laid out on the floor. It runs the width of the roon. 
All chairs and desks are pushed to the side leaving a large open 
space in front of the tape. The children sit on the desk tops or 
on tne floor. The tape on the floor represents a "feelings ruler" 
extending; from "absolutely right" at one end to "neutral" in the 
center to "absolutely wrong" at the other end. The children are 
told a story about a student or «iult that involves a value conflict 
situation and some decision to act made by the main character, 
rho children are asked to show how they feel about the rightness or 
wronmass of the decision by standing at soaie point on the feelinjis 
ruler, When they have done so they all sit in place, a student 
leader is chosen, arKi a discussion ensues with each student expressing 
the reasons for his feelii^s about what was done in the story. During 
the discussion consideration «ls given to the values involval, alternate 
ways of handling a situation, and thoughts on how the stiKiont*s actions 



in A similar situation night have differed from what they thoiight 
was** right. ** 

A few examples of the stories used %ri.th the "feelings** ruler aret 

A elafjs is taking a written test, Durin/! the test one boy happens 
to look around aivi see another boy pass a piece of paper to the 
student next to him. The boy receiving the paper reads it and 
places it in his iH>cket, He continues with the test. After the 
test is finished and all have left the room, the boy who saw the 
excharw^e r.o^s up to the teacher and tells him that these two kids 
ware cheating. How do you feel abont the rightness or wrongness of 
what the boy did? 

A boy and his dog were playin,r, in the backyard where his mother 
recently planted flowers, '.v'hile playing they both stepped on the 
flowers arvi crushed them. The boy looked at the damage arxi saw 
that only the dog*s prints were visible, Ke considered telling the 
truth and thou.^ht about what his mother might do. He decided not to 
say at>ytning to her. After playing for a while longer he left the 
yard. How do you feel about the rightness or wrongness of what 
the boy did? 

In addition to the above, a nunaser of techniques are used to demon- 
strate now communication skills are frequently taken for granted, 
abused, or misused, Some examples of those include i having chil- 
dren carry on a conversation without speaking or having a whole 
class observe a story change as it is passed from one stranger to 
another as they enter a room, Schrank, in his book feachiny. Hunan 
:,oin:s . offers « variety of exercises that are helpful in this area, 
Anoni? them is one that makes children aware of how much tiiaa we 
sp^nd in discussions thinking of what we vant to say instead of 
llstenin/j to the other person. The exercise involves setting up a 
temporary group condition where no one can speak before he sumaariaos 
the statement of the previous person to that person's satisfaction, 
?h« exercise also makes students aware of how much they read into 



what others say. 



;*o sun-narizo, ono can say that the purposo of the i.'uman iteiations 
prozran is to satisfy the porsonal and soci.il concerns of children 
so they may function wore ef**ectively in a woi«ld that is becomintj 
increasin'iy complex. The project to be discussed in the followin,3; 
flocLion r.rew out of the feelir.gs and ideas expressed by raany 6th 
r-rAde students over a two year period. In a s»all way it demonstrated 
to tnpsd students that (a) their concerns nwritod serious consideration 
hy oLh.Jrs and (b) it was possible for kids to work together in 
orin^irtf; about a change that nade things "oetter for theja, 

rl'O .ioet; .iUnior Hi.'h Crirnlation 
rt oocaTiO evident from the 6tn grade discussions during the first 
two years of the Human Relations program that there was one najor 
event many students considered to be a laajor threat. The threatening 
aspects of the event involved the areas of concern over self image, 
connectedness, and control over one's life. The event was the transition 
from the 6th grade to junior hii^h school, 

Xany students perceived this transition as a threat to their self 
ina^e and sense of identity, "he physical proximity of the 6th 
f^rade to the junior hir.h led to much contact between the two groups 
of students, iiixth graders had to travel to the junior hifrh area 
for band, .Some had been cauj',ht in the halls while periods were 
cnani^ing. Others had gone into tha bathrooms and found themselves 
facin,^ thick cigaret smo^e and upporclassmen. In talking they 
related tales of beine intiaidated and frightened by tha larger and 
more a^^gressive students. Comments were made about the slamming and 
ban.^ing of lockers. Some students had been told exaggerated tales 



by older siblini^a About how tho 7th t^radors were sini;led out and 
treated roui'rhly by teachers and uppor claa6zu3n« siblings also 
related tales of trouble with opening lockers that vmdB tbB process 
seem like a surgical opuration* 

/ow or the students expressed a sense of connoctedness with tha 
jutiior hi^:;h school* The layout of the hi^h school building was 
P»^reoived as a maze of twisting hallways and strange offices, 
Asino from having siblings there, it was an alien place made up of 
older students and an unknown group of teachers* Vhere was little 
to connect the school world thoy had lived in for 6 years with the 
school world they would be facing during the next school year. 

lieedless to say, the general conditions that existed led the 6th 
j?:raders to feel quite impotent and powerless when it came to coping with 
tne proolems they saw lyin^i ahead of them in Junior high school « 
iJotninrt was available to help thorn get a grasp on things before 
they were thrown into a situation on what appeared a sink or swim basis. 

These concerns about entering Junior high j-^hool px^ovided the writer 
vith an opport\uilty to extend the Human Eolations projrram into the 
7th p;rade« >j&e tings were i^ld with the 7th ^adors in order to discuss 
tno subject of junior high school. The 7th graders explore! the 
feelings they bad about junior high while in 6th gndm a»i what they 
thought would have helped then the most before ooffing into the new 
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building. Ch&y Identified closely %fith the yoiinger students and 
reacted enthusiastically to the idea of establishing a prograa of 
nrntual somnunication with the 6th graders in order to sake the transition 
ecsier for them. Vnat follows are the steps that were taken as part 
of that pro«;ran« 

noth the 6th ar^ 7th graders felt it would be best to start out 
with questions that the eleifientary students had about junior high. 
Sixth grade students in each section wrot<« up a list of questions. 
Duplicate questions wore eliminated with records kept of what questions 
were asked by more than one person. The questions from the 6th 
grade sections were combined, oi^anized into related areas, and 
submitted to the 7th graders.. 

On the basis of what was asked in the questions as well as their 
exporiences, the 7th graders decided to precede with the following* 

1, ?lans were made to set up panels of 5 students to meet with each 
6th ^;rade section, answer the questions submitted by the 6th graders, 
and respond to any further questions the elementary students had. 
I'vxo p-mois wore set up, HIach panel wis rosjXJrtsible for meetins 
with two 6th Grade sections. Panel participation was on a voluntaxy 
basis, siach panelist was to answer the questions in a particular 
category with emphasis placed on the questions asked by a large number 
of students. One panelist wrote up a chart of teacher nan^s, subject 
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areas they taught, and room locations. This was passed around 
during the panal discussions with plans mado to have it duplicated 
and given to each 6th grader. Another student brought along his 
class schedule, explained it to the 6th graders, and passed it around 
so they could examine it. Prior to meeting with the 6th grades each 
panel met with its class of 7th graders and role plsyed the type of 
discussion that ntLght actually take place, 

2, Both 6th and 7th graders agreed that "getting around** in the junior 
high school was a matter of great concern-particularly during the 
first few weeks of school. The junior high students felt it would 
help a lot of the 6th graders had maps of the junior high school. 
Four students volunteered to come in on their own time and nap out 
parts of the biiilding, 

3. It was also agreed that it would be helpful if the 6th graders 
were shown around the high school by the 7th graders. Six pairs 

of 7th grade students volunteered to act as tonr guides. Class time 
was spent discussing how a tour would be conducted, what wuld be 
shown, and what would be said, A block of time was worked out that 
would be most convenient for takins »3roups of 6th grade students 
out of class. Plans were made to siK>w around approximately 6 students 
at a time. Arrangements were made to have the 7th grade guides 
released from class for the afternoon. Prior to touring the guides 
mt as a group on their own time, planned out their tour route, and 
practiced both walking and speaking their way over it. 



4, .^iojno of the 7th f;raders suf„',ested it would be a good idea for tho 
6th graders to have a chance to learn how to open a locker. Initially 
this was planned as part of the tour, his was abaruioned when it 
8oer.cd it would take up too much tirae on the tour route. Instead, 
coinbination niochanisns that wore used as replaoementa in lockers were 
borrowed from the custodians. They w»jre distributed to the 6th grade 
classes for the purpoM of demonstration. Enough mechanisms were 
available to allow the 6th grade sections to break down into small 
groups and practice working the combinations, A number of 7th graders 
volunteered to go into the 6th grades as demonstrators. 

:he junior hiRh orientation project proved to bo quite successful. 
It has become the end of tho year ••culminating activity** for the 
Human Relations program at the 6th grade level. The sixth graders 
react positively to the panel discussions and the tours. Seventh 
f^rade students stop the writer and offer to serve on the project 
even before formal plans are made. Parents have volunteered comments 
on how they thou/^ht the orientation program made the tr-nsition fvom 
elementary to junior high easier for their son or daiighter. The 
project demonstrates how programs responsive to immediate, major 
student concerns generate enthusiasm, a willinijnoas to participate, 
and a sense of satisf aotion aaong those who are involved. 
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